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(Continued from page 124.) 


THE FRONTIERS. 


The frontiers of Palestine were themselves 
in a high degree picturesque, and still more 
so from their contrast with each other. Each 
portion of them may be said to be sui generis. 
First, we have the sea coast, extending from 
Pelusium to Tyre and Sidon on the borders 
of Syria; and I know no coast of the same ex- 
tent, which exhibits a like variety of scenery. 
From Pelusium as far as Joppa, the territory 
is level, rich and fertile, abounding with wide 
pastures and great herds of cattle. ‘These 
were “ the plains of the Philistines” mention- 
ed in Scripture, and here were their five prin- 
cipal cities. Then, again, from Joppa to 
Ptolemais, or St. John d’Acre, we find a 
country undulating into hill and dale, and the 
coast presents a wavy, serpentizing line, re- 
sembling the coast of Devonshire, in England, 
from Plymouth to what is called the Bill of 
Portland, where you see a surface sloping 
down to the sea, and richly clothed with 
herbage. Then, from Ptolemais up to Tyre, 
a new variety of coast strikes the eye. Shere 
we have no grassy plains, no gently sloping 
hills, but a succession of sublime, perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, of altitudes varying from 800 to 
1200 feet. Beetling crags form the entire 
barrier toward the ocean, and in some places 
overhanging their base, so that a plummet 
dropped from this rocky brow would wet itself 
in the sea. Yet these are forgotten and lost 
as insignificant before the Alpine summits of 
Lebanon, which rise behind them to the 
height of 10,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. This noble range exhibits to the 
view, as you approach the coast, all the 
beauties of the Himalaya and of the Alps, 
brought together in one assemblage. I know 
of no mountain scenery which surpasses it. 
This is the western frontier. Then, for the 
eastern, we have the green and pastoral valley 
of the Jordan. The Jordan, you know, in the 
Scriptural accounts of Judea, holds the same 


Germany, or the Tweed in those of the north 
of England. We read of such a region “ on 
this side Jordan,” and of such another city 
or district “ beyond Jordan.” Here is a total 
absence of all which had impressed us so 
deeply on the sea coast. ‘The whole region 
is a gentle valley, presenting in every direc- 
tion nothing but Arcadian scenery, rural quiet, 
and shepherd life. The air is balmy, per- 
fumed with vegetable fragrance, an atmo- 
sphere for birds and bees. There is nothing 
greatly to excite the mind or strike the eye. 
All is mild, and soft, and bland. On ier 
bank we behold pastures and their flocks, | 


who comes from far in the interior, and be- 
holds the sea for the first time, whether sleep- 
ing like a liquid plain under the silver rays 
of moonlight, or lashed into fury and gleam- 
ing with the reflection of the red lightning 
from its surges, is rapt in delight or in amaze- 
ment and awe. But let him be a voyager on 
its bosom for long and slowly-creeping months, 
and then, with what transport does he catch 
the first distant glimpse of land, rising doubt- 
ful in the dimness of distance ; and as it draws 
near, how does every nook appear a little 
Eden to the sight! This charm is possessed, 
in its perfection, by the frontiers of the Holy 


while between, in gentle flow, runs the silver| Land; and it constitutes a feature almost as 
Jordan. All breathes of peace and of repose. | remarkable as the framework of nations which 
The boundary of Palestine on the north is| lay beyond them. 

different from either of the preceding. It is 
formed by the great mountain ranges of 
Libanus and Anti-libanus, stretching diago-| Palestine was divided into three great pro- 
nally to the coast, in a direction from north- | vinces or subdivisions: Galilee on the north, 
east to southwest. This huge chain extends |Judea on the south, and Samaria lying be- 
for 80 miles, and cuts off Palestine from the|tween them. Each of these is characterised 
adjacent regions of Syria. The boundary | by peculiarity of surface and productions. 
here is in the highest degree magnificent and | Galilee was remarkable for the extent of its 
sublime, a perfect contrast to th® last. And/ plains; especially those of Esdraelon and 
what do we meet with at the opposite ex-| Zebulon. About seven tenths of this district 
tremity of this singular country? A frontier | are level, the residue gently undulating into 
totally different from all the three; for from | hills and vales, fitted to the raising of grain 
Pelusium eastward to the Dead Sea, there is|and cattle. The province was famed for its 
nothing to be seen but a wide and arid desert. | harvests, its herds; and like all regions of that 
This is the old “ land of Idumea;” and it is| character, it was of course thickly peopled. 
as flat and unvaried as the ocean itself. The! Samaria has, like Galilee, some beautiful 
whole region is perfectly sterile ; exhibiting | plains ; but by much the greater portion of it 
no sign of life to break the dreary monotony | 1s of an undulating surface. This occasions 
of the prospect. We have thus, as I said, in| agriculture to be less pursued than in the 
the boundaries of Palestine, not merely va-| latter province, and more attention to be paid 
riety, but a positive contrast, which, as we all|to planting, especially of the olive and the 
know, is one chief source of beauty, whether| vine. The olive is found on the fat valleys 
to the eye, the ear, or any other of the senses.|and more level grounds; while the vine 
It is light and shadow which give the highest | clothes with its picturesque foliage and blush- 
charm to landscape scenery. ‘The sweetest | ing fruit, the sides of the hills and mountains, 
sounds of harmony, if unbroken by rougher | where it is cultivated on terraces scarped out 
notes to charm us by contrast, soon cloy upon | for the purpose. This process often causes 
the ear. Whoever has seen much of moun-|the perpendicular sides of these notches or 
tain scenery, well knows that it never appears | steps in the side of the mountain to be cut 
more lovely or desirable than when gradually | quite through the incumbent soil, so that the 
approached over extensive plains. Then one| substratum of rock is exposed to view; and 
pants and hungers to arrive at what we have| it is done that the grapes may be the earlier 
been watching so long :—but when we have) ripened, as wall fruit is in England, by en- 
been for day after day involved in the passes|joying the reflected as well as the dient 
of some gigantic ridge, until we are weary of| rays of the sun. Judea is of a rocky surface ; 
the constant succession of Alps on Alps, and | distinguished neither by plains nor hills, but 
then at length catch a glimpse of a level| chiefly by the lofty spiral rocks which are 
country spreading far into the blue of the|thickly strewn over the country. Seven 
distant horizon, we long as much to descend | eighths of this province are barren, and even 
as we had formerly longed to climb. The) the rest partially so. Yet even here we find 
secret in both cases lies in the charms of|that food was furnished from nature’s lap, 
contrast. Even the pathless desert has inte-| less gorgeously clad though it he, than other 
rest for a time, when we first change for it| parts of the land. In the clefts of the rocks 
the richness of the most fertile and populous|the wild bees, in innumerable swarms, de- 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 


place as does the Rhine in descriptions of region. So it is with the ocean. The man| posited their honey. This is still a peculiarity 
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of the district. More honey is raised there, 
now, than can be consumed; the surplus is 
lost, for want of that security in enterprise, 
which a good protective government would 
ensure. The iron hand of despotism rests 
upon this, as on every other province of the 
Turkish empire, palsying all efforts at com- 
fort or independence, and so disheartening 
every thing like enterprise in human pur- 
suits, that the mass of the — live 
merely from hand to mouth. Wealth, as you 
well know, does not arise so much from mere 
fertility of soil, as from a sense of security in 
its possession. This is the secret spring of 
that ceaseless industry, which, as in Holland, 
has turned the most unpropitious soil into one 
wide-spread garden. The wild honey of Judea, 
if availed of by the inhabitants as it might be, 
would furnish a profitable item of export trade. 
As things are, much of it is wholly useless to 
man. 


You thus perceive the literal exactness of | Lebanon. 


Moses, in language which at first would 
seem a mere rhetorical hyperbole. The land 
did, and still does, “flow with milk and ho- 
ney.” So abundantly flows the milk, in 
Galilee, that let any number of travellers be 
passing through that province, they are all 
supplied with it as they would elsewhere be 
with water, and no pay asked. There is 
more than enough for every body. And in 
like manner flows the honey from the rock- 
covered fields of Judea proper. 

And now for the distinguishing features of 
the country— 


MOUNT LEBANON. 


And first in the picture stands Mount Le- 
banon, king among the mountains of the East, 
longer, broader and more colossal than any 
others in or near the Holy Land. It rises, as 
we have said, 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and lies between the 32d and 33d 
degrees of northern latitude. Its lofty sum- 
mits are covered with snow throughout the 
year; in summer they are capped, in winter 
sheeted with this white and glittering vest- 
ment. I passed the range early in Septem- 
ber: and the weather being still quite hot 
upon the plains, I presumed that the mountain 
passes would certainly be free from snow, and 
set out on horseback, expecting to pass through 
them without difficulty ; but so entirely had I 
reckoned without my host, that 1 found the 
snow so deep that it cost us 16 hours to ad- 
vance four miles. We were compelled to cut 
out a path for our horses before they could go 
forward; for the snow being loose and pow- 
dery, they plunged and strained themselves in 
their efforts to get through it. Unwilling to 
undergo defeat, and submit to go back, we 
continued to combat the difficulties of the 
way ; but had the night overtaken us, situated 
as we were, we must all have inevitably per- 
ished; so difficult a task is it to pass over 
Mount Lebanon. 

The sublime and picturesque unite in high 
perfection in this noble mountain range. “ The 
glory of Lebanon,” is a frequent phrase in 
the mouth of the prophets; and in the Canti- 
cles the enamoured Spouse, seeking compari- 
sons to set forth the beauty of her beloved, 
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and willing to crown the whole by an image 
of the loftiest dignity, adds, ‘“‘ His countenance 
is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars.” 
Whatever recondite and spiritual meaning 
there may be in that beautiful poem, its ima- 
gery is all taken from natural objects, and its 
excellency lay in the fidelity and appropriate- 
ness with which they were caught from the 
scenery around. It is certain that Lebanon 
was a frequent resort of Solomon’s, when 
seeking relaxation from the cares of state. 
Here he built “the house of the Forest of 
Lebanon,” a costly and magnificent structure, 
in which the cedar, which grew in such 
abundance on these mountains, and brought 
so high a price on account of its fragrance 
and durability, was profusely used. In his 
poetical writings, as well as in the inspired lan- 
guage of the prophets, we find frequent allu- 
sions to the height, the grandeur, the beauty, 
the fragrance, the cedars and the snows of 
Lebanon and Carmel are, as it 
were, consecrated by the muse of hallowed 
inspiration, and their names adorn some of 
the most beautiful passages of holy writ. 
These mountains still abound with the 
greatest variety of vegetable products, classi- 
fied one above another in successive belts, ac- 
cording to the varying temperature of different 
parts of the range. ‘The Jowest belt is cha- 
racterized by its heat and moisture. The 
theremometer there sometimes stands at 100 
degrees of Farenheit; and such heat raises 
much vapour from the adjacent ocean, which, 
settling at the roots of the mountain, renders 
vegetation tflere peculiarly rank and rapid. 
Higher up, we come to a second belt, resem- 
bling the temperature of the tropical regions ; 
and here there is, in correspondence with it, 
a different family of plants. This portion of 
country resembles that of Italy and Greece. 
Another thousand feet takes you in tempera- 
ture to the middle of France, and a thousand 
more to that of Normandy. Ascend another 
similar space, and you find yourself in the 
climate of England. You see oaks and 
sycamores over your head, at your feet, yel- 
low buttercups and ripe blackberries ; while 
sparrows and other birds, long familiar to 
your eyes in childhood, bring you back to 
the scenes of home and the days of boyish 
rambles. Ascending another thousand feet, 
you get to a region of Norway firs; farther 
still, to that of lichens and mosses only. Here 
vegetation has reached its utmost limits. 
Above, you come first to the belt of movable 
snow, viz. that which disappears in the sum- 
mer. Lastly, you arrive at the realms of 
perpetual snow. Here the desolation is com- 
plete and eternal, unsoftened by the breath of 
spring, and on which the summer suns dart 
their beams in vain. ‘Towering pinnacles of 
thick ribbed ice alone receive and glint back 
his beams. Thus on Mount Lebanon the 
wise monarch had displayed to his view the 
book of nature in successive pages, and here 
he seems to have been a delighted student of 
the varied phases of her unrivalled beauty. 
Nor did he consider it a derogation from his 
regal dignity to teach others. On the con- 
trary, he became the instructer as well as 
ruler of his people. We are told that ‘ Solo- 





ton spake of all things, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hysop on the wall,”—two 
wide extremes, between which lay vast fields 
of useful and delightsome knowledge. 


ARE THESE TRIFLES. 

“Here mama,” says a little girl, offering, 
with a face full of generosity, a bit of the 
small tart which has been baked for her. 

** Oh no, love, mother won’t take your tart ; 
eat it all yourself; now George, don’t be so 
selfish as to take any.” 

Does not this give the impression to the 
child, that the’ gratification of her appetite is 
a greater pleasure than the exercise of gene- 
rosity and kindness? Children have a natural 
tendency to selfishness and to animal indul- 
gences, and one great object of education 
should be to eradicate this tendency. How 
much we ourselves do to confirm in infancy 
and childhood, those propensities which we 
mourn over, and perhaps impatiently blame in 
youth and manhood ! 

How much better it would be for the mo- 
ther to say, in such a case as the preceding, 
“thank you, dear, it’s a nice little tart, and 
tastes better to mother because her little 
daughter gave it her. Now will you give a 
piece to brother George? And Sally, too, was 
kind to bake it for you; won’t you catry a 
piece out to her? The child, if uniformly 
managed in this way, will delight to find her- 
self the source of so much happiness, and will 
learn to feel habitually, that a pleasure to be 
really enjoyed must be shared with others. 
Even if some little alloy of vanity mingles 
with her generosity, the evil is not so great 
as that of selfish indulgence ; indeed, I see no 
danger of her vanity being excited, unless her 
attention is diverted from the simple pleasure 
of exercising kind and gentle affections, by 
injudicious praise. 





“ Come, Charles, run out and get me the 
broom.” 

** I don’t want to.” 

“IT have got a piece of candy for a good 
little child.” 

“TI don’t want any candy now.” 

“Oh, very well, then, I will give it to 
Susan; Susan will fetch the broom for mo- 
ther.” 

Susan runs to fetch the broom; but now 
Charles has a new and efficient spring of ac- 
tion, and he runs also. They re-enter the 
parlour, both tugging at the broom, and quar- 
relling with each other. 

“ You shan’t have the candy,” says Charles, 
‘“*] got the broom first.” 

“ But you didn’t go when I told you to,” 
replies the mother, “ so I shall give the candy 
to Susan; here Susan, dear, take it.” 

It would be difficult to tell in which child 
the worst feelings are excited by this manage- 
ment. Both are led to consider kindness and 
obedience to their mother as something for 
which they must pay a price. Both are 
stimulated to obedience by the worst motives, 
—a desire not only to secure a pleasure to 
themselves but to deprive each other of it. 
And the reward which is offered them is ot 
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the lowest character: a selfish indulgence of 


the appetite. Susan feels a certain kind of 
pleasure ; she is eating candy, and her brother 
cannot have any: how far the two feelings 
thus cherished, will tend to make her an 
amiable friend, and wife, and mother, the 
reader can judge. Charles is unhappy : not 
because he has been guilty of disobedience 
and unkindness to his mother, but because he 
cannot have candy, and his sister has some. 
His heart is full of angry and malignant feel- 
ing, and he would gladly revenge himself both 
upon his mother and sister, if he dared. 

Let us not call these daily incidents trifles. 
They are forming the characters of men and 
women; they are stamping the destinies of 
immortal beings. How much do mothers need 
to read, to reflect, and to seek for aid from 
Him who has in a special manner given them 
the charge, “feed my lambs.”— Mothers’ 
Monthly Journal. 

oe 
For ** The Friend.” 
FAMILY. INSTRUCTION. 

While reading the eighth number of the 
present volume of * The Friend,” my atten- 
tion was particularly arrested by the article 
headed, “ George Fox, and the tendency of 
the Principles taught by him.” I was much 
pleased with the sentiments of the writer, in 
relation to that great man; they are truly 
just, and it would, I have no doubt, be useful 
to the members of the Society of Friends, if 
allusions were more frequently made to his 
Christian course, and untiring devotedness to 
the cause of truth and righteousness. The 
object, however, in now adverting to the 
article in question, is principally with the 
view of bringing into notice the tract entitled 
*¢ Gospel Family Order.” The extracts from 
it which have been kindly furnished are inte- 
resting, calculated to excite more than a 
mere passing desire to be made acquainted 
with the contents of a tract written on so 
grave, and so important a subject, by so skil- 
ful a hand. Its value is also enhanced by its 
stating the concern of the founder of the So- 
ciety, on a subject so inseparable from our 
best interest, as individuals, and our safe 
standing and prosperity as a portion of the 
universal church, as is the proper and reli- 
gious government of families. 

“ These words which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart, thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up, and 
thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates.” 

If such unremitting care was necessary on 
the part of Israel, that a knowledge of the 
law, the statutes, and ordinances, which the 
Lord had given them, should be perpetuated 
—that they might continue to be a “ Holy 
people unto the Lord their God, who had 
chosen them specially for himself,” it cannot 
surely be less important-that suitable instru- 
mental means should be diligently and faith- 
fully used, to promote a knowledge of the 
Christian religion, and these means, under 
Divine direction, cannot well be more effi- 
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ciently used than in families. The writer of 
this article has a strong Christian feeling and 
regard for the rising youth, and affectionate 
is his solicitude that they may “grow in 
grace, and in the saving knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” That this 
may be their happy experience, must be a 
subject of intense interest to every truly reli- 





morning was splendid: not a cloud obscured 
the sky, and the sun shone out bright ap 

warm, rendering the temperature of the air 
as moderate as a fine pure day in Philadel- 
phia. We rode in a carriage five miles, to 
the village of Resina, just at the foot of Ve- 
suvius; and here we were obliged to mount 
on mules, the road being too rough and the 


gious parent, who loves his children, who de- | ascent too great for a carriage. 


sires that they may “ grow up as plants in 
their youth,” and whose prayers are for the 
religious Society to which we belong, that it 
may become more and more a living and spi- 
ritual body. 

lt must surely be delightful and consoling 
to such a parent, under a sense of solemn re- 
sponsibility that rests upon him, to endeavour 
through holy help to teach his children how 
to live, and how to die, daily to have his 
household about him reverently waiting, after 
reading a suitable portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or otherwise, for a blessing from Heaven 
on his feeble but sincere efforts for the good 
of his family. Have we not great and grate- 
ful reason to believe that the prayers humbly 
offered by such parents will be heard aud an- 
swered; for when we cease to pray, either 
mentally or vocally as the Lord shall direct, 
we cease to make progress in the spiritual 
life. May we not cherish the hope, that 
many young persons who are blessed with 
the Christian instruction and example of 
godly parents will in after time have cause 
for thankfulness for it, and that from “ early 
life they have known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith that is in Jesus Christ,” and 
that by the influence of Divine grace they 
will be strengthened “to continue in the 
things which they have learned, and been 
assured of; knowing of whom they have 
learned them,”—even of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, by the sweet effusions of his blessed 
Spirit upon their hearts. 

The tract alluded to in the beginning of 
this essay, we presume is but little known, 
and from the desire that its usefulness may 
be increased, we would suggest to the writer 
to whom we are indebted for the extracts, 
that he would cause the whole of it to appear 
in the pages of “ The Friend.” If we are to 
take the extracts as a sample of the whole, 
he will be richly remunerated for the labour 
of doing it. Every proper aid should be af- 
forded to “training up the children in the 
way they should go,” and if such aid is suit- 
ably embraced, it will promete the religion of 
our holy Redeemer, and connect us together 
in the unity of the Spirit, which is the bond 
of peace, more than controversy, strictures 
and rejoinders, which are already too com- 
mon in the Christian community for the best 
interest of the church. M. R. 

12th mo. 11th, 1838. 


— 
From the United States Gazette. 
EXCURSION TO MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
Naples, February 10, 1838. 
In company with several Philadelphians 


and two citizens of New York, I set out this 
morning for a visit to Mount Vesuvius. The 


The hiring of mules is made a regular 
business of the people of Resina; and the 
spirited competition occasions great annoy- 
ance to visitors, who are surrounded, the 
moment they enter the village, by at least 
from forty to fifty of these noisy Italians— 
all anxious to be engaged. We selected a 
guide, of whom we had some knowledge, and 
in the course of a few minutes were all snugly 
mounted. Mounting a mule and riding a 
mule are, however, in this country, quite 
different things, as we fully experienced this 
morning ; for, with a single exception, all of 
the animals refused to advance a step, and 
for ten minutes the prospect of seeing Vesu- 
vius was exceedingly gloomy. During this 
period of suspense, our guide and his attend- 
ants, in number about three to each animal, 
were by no means idle. On the contrary, 
each one hastily provided himself with a 
huge knotted club, which instruments were 
most dexterously applied, and with no mean 
force, to the backs and bones of the poor 
beasts in the most murderous manner possi- 
ble. The cruelty was shocking, and, despite 
our remonstrance, continued until the animals 
began to move. The Italians call this treat- 
ment coazing, and it really seems to be ne- 
cessary, for the mules are so well accustomed 
to it that they will scarcely move without it. 
Added to this demonstration of force against 
the poor beasts, were the shouts, screams, 
and vociferations of the Italian drivers, and 
an immense crowd of Lazzerones, whose dis- 
cordant yelpings almost deafened us. The 
whole scene was ludicrous beyond description. 

We journeyed on the mules three miles, 
during which we overcame some sharp ascents 
on the mountain. The mule path was rough 
and uneven, and principally through lava 
either fine as ashes or in jagged lumps, re- 
sembling pumice stones, though not quite so 
white. Not a particle of the mountain in 
this route is cultrvated, and not a single bush, 
and scarcely a spear of grass, is visible—so 
general is the desolation caused by the erup- 
tions of the crater. Reaching an apparently 
almost perpendicular rise in the mountain, 
we were obliged to descend from the mules, 
and make the ascent on foot, aided by walk- 
ing sticks. 

The lady of our party was seated in a 
chair, with poles, and placed in charge of 
eight men, who, four at a time, took the chair 
upon their shoulders, and progressed slowly 
upwards. The ascent was exceedingly fa- 
tiguing, and nothing shert of the expectation 

an ample reward, in the crater above, 
would have sufficed to keep up our spirits. 
It occupied about forty minutes of the most 
painful exertion. The soil on the mountain 
being principally ashes and loose pumice 
stones our feet gave way at every step; and, 
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but for our walking stick, we should ever and | deafening report, and an explosion which 


anon have been down on our faces. 
Italian attendants, this ascent appeared to 
be even more difficult than to us strangers. 
They grunted, groaned, and shouted, alter- 
nately, the entire distance, and absolutely 
kept us in a laugh the whole route with their 
complaints of excessive fatigue. With them 
it was a matter of interest to exaggerate the 
labour of the ascent, as, by so doing, they 
hoped to claim'a larger reward. 

At length we reached the top—and here a 
scene opened, such as cannot well be de- 
scribed. The summit upon which we stood 
was about three miles in circumference, the 
whole of which appeared to have been the 
crater of former eruptions. The surface, 
which descended all around towards the 
crater, was completely covered with pumice 
stones, lava, and rough stones impregnated 
with iron and sulphur, lying in heaps, some 
larger and some smaller, over the whole dis- 
tance. Tremendous chasms, many of them 
four and five feet wide, from which smoke 
was constantly issuing, were visible in every 
direction, while, in places, the heaps of stones 
assumed every shade of colour, from an iron 
black to a bright yellow. The leading object 
of interest was, however, a cone or hillock 
which rose up in the centre of this crater, 
from which streams of smoke, and loud ex- 
plosions of ashes, stones, and flame, were 
issuing almost every minute. This, we were 
told, was the present crater: and up this 
hillock we resolved to ascend, whatever might 
be the hazard. The attempt was accordingly 
made, and successfully, as we stopped not 
until we had reached the outer rim of the 
hillock, from which, looking down into the 
excavation, every minute made greater by 
the eruptions, we distinctly saw the mouth 
of the furnace of this tremendous and appal- 
ling voleano. As near as I can judge, the 
crater was about one hundred feet in circum- 
ference, the bottom of which very nearly 
resembled the coal fire of a blacksmith’s 
forge. The whole was a mass of coals— 
some of a bright red, and others of a dark 
black colour—in constant agitation; tumbling 
and rolling about, as if some tremendous in- 
fluence were operating from below, and eject- 
ing constantly streams of smoke, and flashes 
of flame, so strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur, as to render our breathing extremely 
difficult. 

We remained in this situation, the stones 
and lava upon which we were standing so hot 
as to be almost unbearable, about twenty 
minutes, perfectly fascinated by the appalling 
spectacle. Splendid eruptions, preceded by 
loud reports, like.the rumbling of distant thun- 
der, and accompanied by showers of ashes 
and dead lava, were taking place every 
minute ; but still we were unwilling to leave, 
without witnessing the still grander eruption 
of which these frequent ejections of ashes 
seemed to give promise. Nor were we kept 
long in suspense. While proposing to descend, 
our footsteps were suddenly arrested by a 
renewal of the rumbling sound, deeper and 
stronger than usual, and increasing gradually 
in sharpness and intensity, until a loud and 


To our | fairly shook the mountain, announced that our 


wishes were fully gratified. A sheet of solid 
flame shot up from the crater, to a great 
height, filled with red hot stones, some of 
which were larger than a man’s head—and 
clouds of ashes and smoke ascended with 
the swiftness of an arrow to the skies—but 
soon falling, nearly perpendicularly, almost 
covered us with their dust. The explosion 
was like the bursting of a gigantic and over- 
charged cannon—it was terrible and appall- 
ing—but nevertheless sublime and magnifi- 
cent, beyond any thing I had ever before 
witnessed. For a moment, we felt ourselves 
in some danger from the falling stones, seve- 
ral of which struck some of our party and 
scorched their clothing—but even in the midst 
of this peril, we could not think of retreating, 
until the eruption was fairly over, and the 
crater again quiet. 

From what I saw of Vesuvius, I can very 
readily imagine, that a great and continued 
eruption, must be one of the most splendid 
and awful exhibitions in nature. The last 
explosion of this character was in August, 
1834, when the summit of the mountain 
formed itself into an immense arch of fire, 
from the extremities of which streams of lava 
ran down, slowly and grandly, on two oppo- 
site sides. Caldrons of steam, and enormous 
red hot stones, were at the same time, it is 
said, ejected from the craters, and these latter, 
in falling, shook the ground, far and near— 
and broke into myriads of stars—bright, for 
the moment, as the sun at noonday. Several 
flourishing vineyards were destroyed by this 
eruption. 

Having fully satisfied our curiosity, we 
descended the hillock, and seating ourselves 
on a pile of pumice stones, partook of the 
refreshments we had brought with us. This 
over, we enjoyed, for half an hour, the fine 
views of Naples—the bay—and adjacent coun- 
try—afforded from this elevation, and then 
descended, through ashes, knee deep, to the 
place where we left our mules. We reached 
Naples about 5 o’clock in the evening, greatly 
fatigued, but delighted with our excursion to 
Vesuvius. 


Amount of British Wealth.—The amount of 
property in the United Kingdom is estimated 
as follows: Property in land, £2,316,920,040; 
in buildings, £604,733,278 ; in funds, banks, 
&c., £932,000,000 ; in canals, railroads, &c., 
£118,000,000; making a grand total of 
£3,971,656,218, or about $17,872,422,981. 


Hydrophobia.—Dr. Foster, late of Chel- 
tenham, has published, in Belgium, a tract on 
“ Canine Pathology,” with a view, in particu- 
lar, to clear away what he regards as the 
prejudices of the medical world respecting 
hydrophobia, which he considers that he has 
proved to be a very rare disease, and conse- 
quently often alarms the world unnecessarily, 
through the means of newspaper paragraphs. 
He has also made some curious observations 
on cases of neurosis in dogs, and has given a 
long list of fancy and pet dogs which had 
been well fed, with the respective longevity 





— — 


of each, compared with the longevity of hardy 
shepherd’s dogs, to prove that high feeding 
is the chief cause of the premature decay of 
the dog. He has concluded his memoir with 
the biography of a singular dog of his own, 
whose instincts and affections were of the 
highest order amongst animals of the canine 
race.— Lancet. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON THE. DEPARTED YEAR. 


Hark! ‘tis the solemn midnight chime I hear 

The awfal dirge of an expiring year— 

With still small voice, like conscience, whispering low, 
“ I now am gone the road thou soon shalt go.” 


On time’s swift pinions wafting to that shore, 
Where once arrived, they can return no more, 
There are—that hailed thee with the purest glow, 
Whose purple tide of life has ceased to flow— 
Those who exulting saw thy dawning light, 
Enshrouded in the grave’s unending night. 


And those again with hopes that worldly soared— 
Who clung to earth, and seldom sought the Lord— 
They too have faded from this transient sphere, 
And gone, ere thou wert fled, departed year. 


And there were those arrayed in beauty’s bloom, 
Whose sparkling eyes are closed within the tomb ; 
And those who sighed but for celestial bliss,— 

Not earth, nor all its joys could bind to this,— 
Have found a mansion, a sweet home afar, 

*Bove orb of night, and evening’s glistening star— 
Are now arrived on that celestial shore 

Where earth, nor death, nor aught can sever more, 
In the fruition of eternal joy 

Redeeming love the theme their souls employ. 





WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


The “ Life of William Wilberforce, by his 
son,” contains the following letter from the 
late John Wesley to Wilberforce, urging him 
to renewed and unceasing exertions against 
Negro Slavery. They are probably the last 
words he ever wrote, for the letter was writ- 
ten on his death bed, the day before he sank 
into a lethargy from which he was never 
aroused :— 

February 24, 1791. 

** My dear Sir,—Unless divine power has 
raised you up to be as Athanasius contra mun- 
dum, I see not how you can go through your 
glorious enterprise, in opposing that execrable 
villany which is the scandal of religion, of 
England, and of human nature. Unless God 
has raised you up for this very thing, you 
will be worn out by the opposition of men and 
devils, but if God be for you, who can be 
against you? Are all of them together strong- 
er than God? Oh! be not weary of well- 
doing. Go on in the name of God, and in the 
power of his might, till even American slavery, 
the vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish 
away before it.—That he who has guided you 
from your youth up, may continue to strength- 
en you in this and all things, is the prayer of, 
dear sir, your affectionate servant. 


“ Joun Wester.” 


A second-hand set of “ The Friend,” as 
good as new, bound in a good, strong, and 
handsome style, (the first ten volumes,) for 
sale. Enquire of Daniel Cooledge, 374 Pearl 
street, New York. 
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For “* The Friend.” 


Convincement and Religious Progress of 
John Spalding, late of Reading. With 
his reasons for leaving the national estab- 
lished mode of worship. 

(Continued from page 119.) 


Now let this plain language, both before 
and after, written no doubt at the same time, 
determine whether the apostle was then in a 
carnal unregenerate state or not. And though 
he elsewhere says, “ Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already per- 
fect ;” Phil. iii. 10. I think it in no respect 
favours the construction many put upon it, 
that the apostle was then in a sinful state; 
but rather makes against them, as it plainly 
condemns the notion of being perfectly and 
for ever justified by mere imputation, and 
evinces the danger of sitting down at ease, 
resting satisfied with an imaginary justifica- 
tion. For in another place, speaking of the 
Christian progress, he says, though he did 
not run as uncertainly, or fight as one that 
beateth the air, yet he found it necessary to 
keep under his body and bring it into subjec- 
tion; or there was a danger, notwithstanding 
he had preached to others, of his being still a 
cast away. 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. Another ob- 
jection is, the same apostle says, “ By grace 
ye are saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gift of God, not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” Eph. ii. 8, 9. 
In answer to which, I believe it is very neces- 
sary to distinguish between the works of man, 
which he does in his own will and strength, 
and those works which are wrought of God. 
Perhaps it is not rightly knowing this dis- 
tinction that people cry out against works, as 
though they were all self-righteousness. The 
works of man, of the unrenewed carnal mind, 
yea the best of them, are as filthy rags; but 
I think there should be a great care not to 
join the works of God (those which he work- 
eth in his people) with man’s own works; 
for in the next verse the apostle says, “ Ye 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath before or- 
dained, that we should walk in them.” That 
it is by grace, I believe, no real Christian 
will deny, but will, with humble gratitude in 
all his progress, acknowledge with the apostle, 
“ By the grace of God I am what I am.” 
1 Cor. xv. 10. This grace the same apostle 
declared, hath appeared tu all men, (mark 
that, not to any particular part) and teaches, 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world. He does not say (it 
teaches) we must continue in sin. ‘“ What,” 
says he in another place, “ shall we continue 
in sin, that grace may abound, God forbid.” 
Rom. vi. 1. That it is also through faith, 
who will deny? for “ without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” Heb. xi. 6. But the 
apostle speaks of a dead faith, James ii. 17; 
of a faith the devils have, verse 19. The 
true faith, he says, worketh by love, Gal. v. 6. 

purifieth the heart, Acts xv. 9. and over- 
cometh the world, 1 John v. 4. Now what 
faith have those who say they are “ tied 
and bound with the chain of their sins, that 


they are miserable sinners having no health | tures, “ ‘The Word nigh in the mouth, and in 
in them,” &c. The tree is known by its|the heart.” Rom. x. 8. “ Which is quick 
fruit. and powerful, sharper than a two-edged sword, 
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Again, the words of our Lord, when upon |dividing asunder soul and spirit, joints and 


the earth in the days of his flesh, to those | marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
whom he had healed of their diseases, are|and intents of the heart, before whom all 
pleaded in excuse for continuing in sin, as|things are naked and open,” Heb. iv. 12; 
“ Thy faith hath saved thee, thy faith hath | and of whom, as I before observed, the Scrip- 
made thee whole,” &c. But be it remem- | tures testify; and without whose al\-powerful 
bered, that those to whom he said so were | aid they remain a dead letter, a sealed book. 
completely cured, received “ perfect sound-| ‘The apostle declared, the things of God can 
ness ;” and I believe there is a remnant at|only be known by the Spirit of God. 1 Cor. 
this day, who witness the same works, spi-|ii. 11. They are foolishness fo. the natural 
ritually accomplished by the powerful opera-|man. Therefore I think we should be care- 
tion of the same word in the heart, even a| ful how we attempt to comprehend the truths 
being made whole, a being healed of the great | which are contained in the Scriptures by our 
disease of sin, prefigured by the various cures|own understandings; but rather be willing, 
performed on the bodies of the people. 


as the apostle recommends, to become fools, 
Once more, another yes oe adduced is|that we may be truly wise. 1 Cor. iii. 18. 
where the apostle says, “If we say we have} I would now offer a few remarks on those 


no sin we deceive ourselves and the truth is|two ordinances or ceremonies, baptism and 
not in us.” 1 John i. 8. But a due attention | the Lord’s supper, as they are called. 

to what follows I think will clearly explain,} With respect to the first, as practised by 
that the apostle does not favour the idea that| those | more particularly address myself to, 
he was then in that state; for he adds, “if| little need be said; as sprinkling infants is 
we say we have not sinned,” plainly alluding | not even an imitation of true baptism, has no 
to time past, and continues, “if we confess| relation to it whatever, nor do I believe there 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us|can be found a single precept or example for 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright-|it in any of the Scriptures of Truth. [ am 
eousness ;” and as all unrighteousness is sin, | well persuaded it is, like many other things 
chap. v. 17, they who are cleansed from all,|of the kind, a mere popish invention, in the 
surely can have none remaining. It is the| times of darkness and apostacy, as a substi- 
sincere desire of my mind, that the people|tute for the reality ; not in any one respect 


would consider for themselves, and not take | calculated to answer any good purpose what- 
things of such importance upon trust, but at-|ever. It may be well seriously to consider a 
tend to the advice of the apostle, “‘ Let every | language used at that ceremony, “ that this 
man prove his own work, then shall he have | child is regenerate, and grafted into the body 
rejoicing in himself, and not in another, for|of Christ’s church,” and in the catechism 
every man shall bear his own burden.” Gal.| respecting it, that “he is therein made a 
vi. 4,5. “Be not deceived,” he adds just|member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
after, “God is not mocked; whatsoever a|inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Now 
man soweth, that shall he reap,” whatever|let every considerate person solemnly ask 
be his opinion, knowledge or faith. And in| himself, whether he believes such effects are 
another place he says, though he had all really produced by it. If it is possible that 
knowledge, could understand all mysteries, | any one can think so, his ideas of regenera- 


though he had all faith, even to remove/|tion, and Christ’s church also, differ very 


mountains, yet he might be as nothing, 1 Cor. | widely from mine. 

xiii. 2. Therefore it might be well to have a| Let it be considered also, what people are 
care of talking so highly of the Scriptures,|taught to promise at this ceremony; “To 
while the life and conversation is not agree-|renounce the devil and all his works, the 
able thereto; and remember the words of our | pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and 
Lord to some of old, ‘ Search the Scriptures, | all the sinful lusts of the flesh; to keep God’s 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life ;| holy will and commandments, and to walk in 
and they are they which testify of me, and| the same all the days of their lives.” Are 
ye will not come unto me that ye might have|they not here required to promise what is 
life.” John v. 39, 40. From which it appears, | believed and confessed to be impossible to 
and is worthy of the most serious attention, | perform? for surely if it was performed, they 
that those who had the Scriptures and valued | would not be “ miserable sinners, doing what 
them, as to think they had eternal life in| they ought not to do.” 

them, yet they would not come unto Christ,| That baptism is necessary, absolutely ne- 
of whom they testified; and “ who was and |cessary, for every member of Christ’s church, 
is alone the life as well as the light of men.” |I fully believe; but I believe no application 
John i. 4. Therefore it may be well to take| of water, even when rightly imitated, is the 
care of putting the letter, the testimony, the| one true baptism. It is not the putting away 
declaration, snag ess an object, for the ob-| the filth of the flesh, which is all outward 
ject itself; for our Lord did not say the|elementary water can do, but “ the baptism 
Scriptures is the way; but “I am the way,| of the Holy Ghost and of fire,” Matt. iii. 11, 
the truth, and the life, and no man cometh|even a being baptized in the name, that is 
unto the Father but by me.” John xiv. 6.| nature, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
And learn the difference between the letter,| thereby experiencing the consuming of the 
the outward word, and the Word that was in|earthly part in themselves, and a being 
the beginning, John i. 1, before the Scrip-| cleansed and purified from all filthiness of 
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flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of the Lord; for the apostle says, “ As 
many as are baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ,” Gal. iii. 27. not imaginarily, but 
really; and being buried with him, by this 
spiritual baptism into death, even a death 
unto sin: that “like as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, so 
they also will walk in the newness of life.” 
Rom. vi. 4. And again, “If any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature, old things are 
passed away, all things become new, and all 
of God,” 2 Cor. y. 17: and if all of God, 
there can be no sin, for “ sin is of the devil, 
and not of God.” 1 John iii. 8. 


With respect to that other ceremony, called 
the Lord’s supper, notwithstanding I am sen- 
sible of the deep rooted prejudice in favour of 
it, I feel no discouragement; under a belief 
that a glorious day is dawning, when clouds 
and shadows, signs and appearances, shall 
give place to reality, to the pure essentiul 
substance. I am perfectly satisfied in mine 
own mind respecting it, and will endeavour 
to give my reasons, why I believe it is not of 
that consequence or obligation many fix upon 
it. 

That our Lord, the night before he suffer- 
ed, took bread and brake it, and gave to his 
disciples, as also the cup, I believe; and that 
he said, this do in remembrance of me; but 
that he enjoined it to be an ordinance I can- 
not find. I presume it will be allowed to be 
a part of the feast of the Jewish passover, as 
our Lord said, “* With desire, I have desired 
to eat this passover with you, before I suffer,” 
Luke xxii. 16. and which was a remarkable 
type or figure of Christ, who was the very 
Paschal Lamb, the substance or antitype 
itself. That the bread and wine, as a part of 
the passover, represented the body and blood 
of Christ, to be broken and shed for the re- 
mission of sins, I presume will also be allow- 
ed. Now as there is certainly a very essen- 
tial difference between the sign and the thing 
signified, let us consider a little, which is of 
most consequence, or whether both are of 
obligation. I expect none to whom I address 
myself will deny, that Christ was and is really 
the substance and antitype of every type and 
figure under the Mosaic ceremonial dispensa- 
tion. This then being one of those figures 
representing the death of Christ, the sub- 
stance being come, the type fulfilled, what 
need of the shadow; why not give place, as 
others are acknowledged to do! The apostle, 
writing to some, remarks, “ As often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 1 Cor. xi. 
26. But this I think, by no means implies 
that it was an enjoined ordinance, but rather, 
that those to whom he was writing, continued 
in the use or observance of the Jewish pass- 
over. This I think, cannot appear improbable, 
when it is considered, that for a time it was 
taught by some of the disciples, that “ it was 
needful to be circumcised, and to keep the 
law of Moses,” Acts xv. 5, of course this 
among the rest. Therefore it appears to me, 
that they, as yet, knew not, in a spiritual 
sense, the coming of Christ ; that is, his spi- 





ritual appearance in their hearts; an infer- 
ence which seems to be continued by what is 
recorded of some, who had been baptised 
with John’s baptism, that is of water, yet had 
not so much as heard whether there were an 
Holy Ghost, Acts xix. 2. the promised mode 
of his coming again. John xvi. 7. Again, 
the apostle says, speaking unto wise men, no 
doubt spiritually wise, “the cup of blessing 
we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread we break, is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ ?” 
1 Cor. x. 15, 16. Can it be supposed that 
he here alludes to outward bread and wine ? 
for if he did, all who partake of that cere- 
mony, let them be who they may, or what 
they may, have communion with Christ. 
Surely that would be joining light and dark- 
ness, Christ and Belial, righteousness and 
unrighteousness together, in direct opposition 
to the same aposile’s plain declaration to the 
same people. 2 Cor. vi. 15. He says again, 
“ Ye cannot drink of the cup of the Lord, and 
the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers of 
the Lord’s table and the table of devils.” 
1 Cor. x. 20. Now it is very obvious, that 
any can partake of the outward bread and 
wine; therefore that cannot be the cup and 
table of the Lord. Again, what is recorded 
of the disciples breaking bread from house to 
house, Acts ii. 24, I think by no means im- 
plies such a ceremony, but rather a social way 
of living among themselves; as it is said, 
they had all things common, verse 44, and, 
from what immediately follows, “did eat 


their meat with gladness and singleness of | 


heart,” verse 46, plainly alluding to their com- 
mon meals. It is also, | think, very observ- 
abie, that when the apostles were assembled 
at Jerusalem, to consider what was necessary 
to be enjoined to the believing Gentiles, this 
ceremony was not even mentioned: which 


had it been necessary, would surely not nave | 


been omitted, considering the things which 
were then enjoined; most of which have 
since been laid aside. Acts xv. 20. But our 
Lord’s own words appear to me decidedly to 
discountenance the outward sign; as where 


GEORGE WITHY. 


A Testimony of Wiltshire Monthly Meeting 
concerning our deceased friend, George 
Withy, who died at Melksham, the 30th 
day of the ninth month, 1837, and was in- 
terred in the Friends’ burial ground at the 
Friars, Bristol, the 6th of tenth month, 
aged seventy-four years; a minister forty- 
nine years. 


We desire to bow in humble submission to 
the will of our heavenly Father, in having 
removed from the church militant this our 
beloved and honoured friend; and while we 
seek not to exalt the man, we would magnify 
the sufficiency of that grace which enabled 
him, during a long series of years, to main- 
tain an unshaken testimony to the truth, and 
by his Christian example, and deep expe- 
rience in spiritual things, to edify those 
amongst whom his lot was cast. 

George Withy was born in Bristol, the 7th 
of seventh month, 1763, of parents not of our 
religious Society. When about eleven years 
of age, he was taken from school, and worked 
at his father’s business; by which he was 
introduced into company that weakened those 
religious impressions, with which his mind at 
this early season was visited, and he entered 
deeply into many of the vanities and vices of 
youth. In reference to this period of his life 
he writes: “I often felt the secret convic- 
tions of something within, that I was con- 
vinced would, if fully obeyed, have led me 
into the paths of virtue; yet I did violence 
thereto, and often eluded the gentle intima- 
tions of God’s Holy Spirit, thus striving with 
me.” About the same time he also remarks : 
“T found that I had a corrupt heart, from 
which no good fruit could be produced, and 
| that I never could be brought to the enjoy- 

ment of the peace of God’s children; but as 
my evil heart became renewed, by the opera- 
|tion of the one saving baptism, of which 
John’s was a figure, even the baptism ot 
| Him, whose fan is in his hand, and who alone 
can thoroughly purge the floor of the sinner’s 
heart, and purify it from the defilements of 


he emphatically calls himself the “ Bread of| our fallen nature.” 


Life.” ‘That his flesh is meat indeed, and 
his blood drink indeed, and that whosoever 
ate and drank it had eternal life.” John vi. 
54, 55, &c. And to reprove their carnal 
ideas of outward eating and drinking, verse 
52, and to direct their minds to the spiritual 
allusion, he adds, “‘ What, and if you shall 
see the Son of Man ascend up where he was 
before,” verse 62, how will ye eat him then? 
not in outward bread and wine, “ it is the Spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh (or outward food) 
profiteth nothing.” v. 63. 


(To be continued.) 





Electricity of Wood.—M. Ratt, a cabinet- 
maker, when planing wood, remarked that 
several chips manifested electric phenomena. 
By means of an electrometer he ascertained 


He frequented for some time the meetings 
of various religious denominations; but felt 
that however painful to his natural inclina- 
tion, he must endure the cross and endeavour 
to despise the shame, and openly avow to the 
world his belief in the principles professed by 
the people called Quakers. 

In his twenty-second year, he was admitted 
a member of our religious Society, and first 
appeared as a minister, when about twenty- 
five years of age. In the year 1794, he mar- 
ried and settled in his native city, where he 
continued till 1805, when he removed his 
family into the compass of Frenchay meet- 
ing. In 1828, he became a member of this 
meeting, and resided at Melksham the re- 
mainder of his life. 

In the relation of husband and parent he 
was affectionate and exemplary, diligent in 


that in certain species, especially those of| his attendance of meetings for worship and 


America, the electricity was positive, while 
in others it was negative, and this particu- 
larly characterises the French woods. 


discipline, and carefully encouraged, both by 
example and precept, the frequent reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. He often visited those 
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to whom he thought he could suitably ad- 
minister either reproof or encouragement, 
and was a useful and efficient member of civil 
society. In his intercourse with persons not 
in profession with us, though he faithfully 
supported our peculiar principles, his zeal 
was so tempered with charity that he was 
beloved and respected by those who did not 
unite in his religious views. 

For some time after his first appearance 
in the ministry, his offerings were not fre- 
quent ; but he was favoured to grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; and thus became eminently 
qualified to advocate the cause of righteous- 
ness on the earth. He was clear and sound 
in doctrine, very careful not to exceed the 
openings of the Spirit of Truth; and while 
he rebuked, with a just severity, the luke- 
warm and indifferent, and earnestly incited all 
to greater diligence, he was often the means 
of conveying much comfort and refreshment 
to the humble and drooping mind. 

Our dear friend’s time was much devoted 
to the service of his great Master, in pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of the gospel, both 
at home and abroad, on which account he 
visited most, if not all, the meetings of Friends 
in England and Wales; was four times in Ire- 
land; once in Scotland; in 1821 and 1822 paid 
an extensive visit in North America. He was 
at times engaged in the arduous service of 
visiting families: nor were his labours of love 
confined to our own Society, but his mind was 
often drawn towards professors of other de- 
nominations, and he was frequently engaged 
in holding meetings with them. 

The low state of religion amongst us in 
many places often greatly discouraged him ; 
yet on his return from one of his journeys, he 
remarks, that “although ‘death is come up 
into our windows, and is entered into our 
palaces ;’ although the spirit of the world 
hath desolated many heretofore pleasant spots, 
yet I do fully believe in the unmerited mercy 
of the God of our fathers, and that, as a peo- 
ple, we shall yet eat in plenty and be satis- 
fied, and praise the name of the Lord our 
God that hath dealt wondrously with us.” 

His fervent gospel labours were continued 
as long as bodily strength permitted him to 
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are in unison with those held by our first 
Friends; and that from the time of my con- 
vincement to the present day, I have never 


death, I will fear no evil, for the Lord is 
with me, his rod and his staff they comfort 
me.” This was the last expression indicative 


felt the least disposition to waver from them; | of his state of mind. At a quarter before 12 
and the longer | live, the more I am con-|}o’clock, on the following day, he quietly de- 
vinced that I have not taken up a false rest,| parted; and is, we fully believe, through 


nor settled on an unsound foundation.” And 
in a letter of recent date, addressed to a 
friend, he expresses himself in the following 
manner: “ I remain unmoved in all points of 
Christian doctrine, as held by our early 
Friends, and by faithful brethren since their 
time.” And in another: “Should I never 
again have an opportunity to tell thee, I now 
do it with great sincerity, that it is my belief 
that the inward revelation of the will of God 
to man, by the operation of his Holy Spirit, 
is the only ground of hope of having our 
understandings opened availingly to see into 
the mystery of the redeeming love of God, in 
and through Jesus Christ our Lord. It is 
only by a submission to this inwardly re- 
vealed will, that we can perceive and feel the 
advantage and efficacy of the sacrifice of our 
dear Redeemer, on Calvary’s mount, where | 
believe he tasted death for every man; and 
when he bowed his holy head and said, ‘ It is 
finished,’ every human soul was placed in a 
salvable condition.” 

From about the 70th year of his age the 
health of our valuable friend began perceptibly 
to decline, and as his infirmities increased he 
was subjected to great bodily suffering ; but 
being able continually to believe in the love 
of God to his soul, he could adopt the lan- 
guage of filial submission, “ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” ‘The progress 
of infirmity had been very gradual until the 
20th of seventh month, 1837, when an attack 
of diarrhcea greatly reduced his remaining 
strength. His conduct under affliction was 
very instructive; and when unable to leave 
his house, he was still a preacher of right- 
eousness, by his patient endurance of pain 
and sickness, his great humility, and his 
many lively expressions of piety and resigna- 
tion. At one time he remarked, “I have not 
language to express the consolations I feel : 
death has lost his sting; thanks be to God 
which giveth me the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Again, he said, ‘“ My 


exercise his gift, and the retrospect thereof| prospects are all cheerful; I have not a cloud 


was often a source of peaceful satisfaction to 
his mind, yet accompanied with humbling 
views of himself, as an instrument, which is 
thus feelingly alluded to in the following short 
extract taken from his memorandums. “ In 
the review of my labours in the gospel, I only 
feel as an unprofitable servant, and have no- 
thing to trust to or lean upon but the free 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus. The expres- 
sions of the apostle I cordially unite with: 
‘Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

He continued unshaken in his attachment 
to the principles he had adopted in early life, 
as appears by the following remark, made to 
a friend a short time before his decease : 


in my path.” 

After alluding to the pleasure of the so- 
ciety of his family connections, he said, “ It 
is hard to part from them, but to be present 
with the Lord is far better. I have great 
joy and peace in believing that I shall be 
saved, through the adorable mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus my Saviour.” Afterwards, be- 
ing in great pain, he acknowledged that in 
his sufferings he had abundant consolation ; 
and this expression often dwelt on his lips, 
and filled his heart with holy triumph, “ The 
eternal God is my refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms. 

Such was the peaceful tranquillity, the 
unclouded assurance, the holy joy, with which 
this our dear friend awaited the final close. 


On sixth day, the 29th of ninth month, on 


Divine mercy, united to those who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. 


Signed, in and on behalf of Wiltshire 
Monthly Meeting, held at Melksham, the 


21st day of second month, 1838. 


{Here follow the signatures of men and 
women Friends. ] 

Read and approved in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, held 
at Melksham, the 27th of the third month, 
1838, and signed on its behalf. 


Josern Davies, ta. 
Caro.ine Bow.ey, Gterke. 


For “ The Frieud.” 
CIRCULAR. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the annual queries subjoined, the commit- 
tee of correspondence of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, earnestly request that 
answers may be forwarded early in the third 
month from all the auxiliaries. Where it is 
not practicable, from the scattered situation 
of the members in many country places or 
from other causes, to institute new enquiries, 
so as to answer all the queries with accuracy 
for the current year, it is desirable that such 
information as can be given relative to the 
state of the respective associations, may not 


| be withheld ; for, though full reports would 


better enable the managers of the parent in- 
stitution to look after and provide for the 
various wants of Friends as far as ability may 
be furnished, a general account of each auxi- 
liary, such as their committee of correspon- 
dence or secretary may be able to give, would 
be more satisfactory than no answer at all. 
As funds are much needed to enable the 
managers to meet their various engagements, 
it is hoped that the auxiliaries will aflord such 
pecuniary aid as their circumstances and con- 
dition will admit of towards the promotion of 
the good cause in which we have embarked ; 
an, especially where there is any thing due, 
on account, to the depository, such balances as 
can be convenientiy paid would be acceptable 
and opportune. We are pleased in observing 
from the agent’s reports, that a few auxiliaries, 
whose means are more than adequate to the 
supply of the Holy Scriptures within their 
own limits, continue to send us their surplus, 
for the supply of their brethren in other 
places. May they be encouraged thus to 
manifest their interest in the cause, in being 
so essentially auxiliary to the beneficial ope- 
ration of the Bible association. 


Joun Pavut. 
Tuomas Evans. 
Isaac CoLurns. 


Philada. 1st mo. 16th; 1839. 


———SSS 


i 


1. What number of families or individuals 


“‘ Should any persons wish to know what my | taking leave of a relation, he said, “Though | have been gratuitously furnished with the 


principles are, thou mayest tell them they|I walk through the valley of the shadow of | Holy Scriptures by the Association, sinee its 
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establishment, and how many during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association, since its 
commencement, and how many within the 
past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, 
are there belonging to the Association, and 
what number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not duly supplied with the Holy 
Scriptures; and if so, how many? 

5. How many members of our Society, ca- 
pable of reading the Bible, do not own a copy ? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
to Friends within your limits ? 

7. Is the income of the auxiliary sufficient 
to supply those within its limits who are not 
duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Present horrors and extent of the African 
Slave Trade, extracted from pamphlets enti- 
tled, ** No. I and ll, The Foreign Slave 
Trade.—A brief Account of its State and 
the Treaties and Laws relating thereto, con- 
tinued to the present time.—January, 1838.” 
Haronarp. 


Her majesty’s commissioners at Sierra 
Leone, have estimated the number of slaves 
carried off from the western coast of Africa, 
at 80,000 per annum; the greater part from 
Whydah, Bonny, Old and New Calabar, and 
other rivers which flow into the Gulf of 
Guinea. It has been stated, that in the Bight 
of Benin alone, from forty to fifty slave ves- 
sels, capable of carrying 20,000 negroes, have 
been lying in, and off, the different rivers at 
one time. On the eastern coast, the principal 
slave marts are Quilimana and Mozambique. 
Last autumn, H. M.S. Leveret found lying at 
the former place, slave vessels capable of 
carrying away 3000 slaves; and at Mozam- 
bique 10,000 slaves were reported to be ready 
for embarkation, and sixteen slave vessels of 
from 300 to 900 tons burthen, were then 
lying in port, ready to receive them; these 
enormous exportations going on at one time, 
say in one quarter of a year, would lead us to 
conclude we should be taking a low estimate, 
if we were to state the number of negroes 
carried from the Eastern coast, at half the 
number taken from the Western, namely at 
40,000. Such an estimate would give a total 
of 120,000 per annum. From this statement, 
which we believe to be considerably below 
the number actually shipped off, it would ap- 
pear, that in the thirty years which have 
elapsed since England washed her hands 
of this blood-stained traffic, not less than 
3,600,000 human beings have been torn from 
their native homes, and plunged into the most 
hopeless misery. But this is not all ;—all 
African travellers bear testimony to the fact, 
that for every negro put on ship-board, from 
five to ten lives are sacrificed; if we take 
them at six only, in the period we have named 
(and we have fixed upon it, because during 
the greater portion of that time, the trade has 


been an illegal one) it shows, that no less than 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLION, TWO HUNDRED THOU- 
sanp of our fellow-creatures, (a number 
greater than the total population of England 
and Scotland, and nearly equal to that of the 
whole United Kingdom) have either perished 
on the plains of Africa, or on the ocean, or 
have been carried to interminable bondage ; 
and if Texas should be annexed to America, 
the number in the next thirty years will be 
enormously increased, unless a great change 
be effected. 

We will not now speak of the dreadful suf- 
ferings inflicted on them during the march to 
the coast, and we will only glance at those of 
the middle passage. Capt. Hayes, of the 
Royal Navy, thus describes them :— 

“The men are chained in pairs, and as a 
proof that they are intended so to remain to 
the end of the voyage, their fetters are not 
locked, but riveted by a blacksmith ; and as 
deaths are frequently occurring, living men are 
often for a length of time confined to dead 
bodies. I have now an officer on board the 
Dryad, who, on examining one of these slave 
vessels, found not only living men chained to 
dead bodies, but the latter in a putrid state.” 

This is a true picture of what is at this 
very moment occurring in the holds of the 
fleets of ships sailing on the Atlantic, under 
the flags of Spain, of Portugal, and of Brazil, 
and under the protection of the Banners of 
America ;—but suppose a ship, not protected 
by the American flag, falls in with a British 
cruiser, authorised to capture slavers, and 
there appears a chance of her success, what 
then is in many cases the fate which awaits 
the wretched negro? Read the answer! 

“ La Jeune Estelle, being chased by a Bri- 
tish cruiser, enclosed twelve negroes in casks, 
and threw them overboard. In 1831, the 
Black Joke and Fair Rosamond fell in with 
the Hercules and Regule, two slave vessels, 
off the Bonny River: on perceiving the 
cruisers, they attempted to regain the port, 
and pitched overboard upwards of five hun- 
dred human beings chained together, before 
they were captured ;—from the abundance of 
sharks in the river, their track was literally 
a blood-stained one.” The slaver not only 
does this, but glories in it; the first words 
uttered by the captain of the Maria Isabella, 
seized by Lieutenant Rose, were, “ that if he 
had seen the man-of-war in chase an hour 
sooner, he would have thrown every slave in 
his vessel overboard, as he was fully insured.” 
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It has repeatedly fallen in our way to 
speak a word in favour of the interesting 
concern, the infant school for coloured child- 
ren, in Gaskill street, and we have reason to 
know, not altogether without good effect. 
Through the medium of a communication 
from one of the estimable managers of that 
institution, we are induced again to refer to 
the subject. She remarks, “ The number of 
children now suffering for want of shoes, ren- 
ders a call on the benevolent feelings of our 


friends absolutely necessary. Clothing has 
generally been supplied for them by their 
kind benefactor Samuel Emlen, of Burling- 
ton, who has usually on the return of the new 
year placed at the disposal of the 
sum of money to furnish shoes and ot 
ments. With his death that resource has 
failed ; and the number of children belonging 
to the school, destitute of shoes, renders it 
impossible for the committee to meet the de- 
mands made on them.” To show how desir- 
ous are the parents that the children should 
attend, the communication adds, “The mo- 
ther of two of them carries alternately her 
children a number of squares, though one of 
them is quite a large girl, for they neither of 
them have shoes.” 

We have thus transcribed from the com- 
munication of our friend, as being more to 
the purpose of this appeal than any thing we 
could say, and we feel persuaded that it will 
be effectual in its action upon the liberal 
minded, and that the requisite means will be 
speedily supplied. 

Articles of the kind referred to, or con- 
tributions in money will be gratefully received 
by C. Davidson, Walnut street below Eleventh, 
or by S. H. Yarnall, No. 22, South Twelfth 
street. 

A stated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on the 31st instant, at 3 o’clock Pp. m. in 
Friends’ Reading Room, Apple-tree alley. 

[st mo. 22d, 1839. 

TEACHER WANTED. 

A Friend, of good literary and mathemati- 
cal attainments, is wanted in the boys’ de- 
partment of Mount Pleasant Boarding School, 
Ohio. Apply to Benjamin H. Warder, of 
this city, or to Benjamin W. Ladd, Smith- 
field, Ohio. 


' WANTED, an apprentice to the Bricklay- 

ing Business. A member of the Society of 
Friends would be preferred. Apply at this 
office. 








Diep, on the morning of the 10th instant, Sarry 
Ann K. wife of George V. Bacon, of this city, afler a 
long and very painful illness, which she bore with pa- 
tience. Her numerous friends and relatives have con- 
solation in the persuasion that her afflictions were 
mercifully sanctified to her. A very short time before 
the close, while labouring under a severe attack upon 
her breathing, which seemed to threaten speedy disso- 
lution, one of her sisters entering the room, she ap- 
red desirous to convince her that she had not mis- 
placed her trust, exclaiming, which she did with 
difficu ty, “ Jesus Christ, my hope, my confidence; he 
is the mly Saviour. But he is ell sufficient. In Him 
is my trust.” 

—- on first day night, the 13th instant, Apranam 
Hizyaap, of this city, in the 68th year of his age. 

—— on third day morning, the 15th inst., AsiaatL, 
relict of the late Aaron Musgrave, of this city, in the 
74th year of her age. 

—— at his residence, in Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, on the 14th of the twelfth month last, Josnva 
Lorp, a member and elder of Woodbary Particular 
Meeting, in the 73d year of his age. 
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